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cumstances should occur likely to endanger the welfare and good order 
of the Club, to call a general meeting, giving fourteen days' notice ; and, 
in the event of its being voted at that meeting, by two thirds of the per- 
sons present, to be decided by ballot, that the name of any member or 
members should be removed from the Club, their subscriptions for the 
current year shall be returned, and he or they shall cease to belong to 
the Club. 

" XXIX. The members of the Club are expected to communicate 
their addresses, from time to time, to the Secretary. 

" XXX. These Rules and Regulations shall be printed, and a copy 
of them transmitted to every member of the Club, by the Secretary." 



Art. II. — The Republican Court : or American Society in the 
Days of Washington. By R. W. Griswold. With Twenty- 
one Portraits of Distinguished Women engraved on Steel, 
from Original Pictures by Woolaston, Copley, Gainsbor- 
ough, Stuart, Pine, Malbone, and others. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1855. 

It is gratifying to mark the improvement, both artistic and 
literary, so obvious, of late years, in that large and popular 
class of books designed as holiday gifts. Instead of mate- 
rials gathered at random embellished at a cost quite out of 
proportion to their value, illustrated editions of standard poets, 
and other works of permanent interest, have come into vogue. 
" The Republican Court" is the most beautiful specimen in 
this department that has yet appeared, and has the peculiar 
merit of a national subject. It consists of a fluent narrative, 
intended to convey an authentic and picturesque idea of social 
life in this country in the days of Washington. His leave- 
taking, both of the army and of Congress, his triumphal 
progress at the close of the war, his inauguration, and the 
ceremonies and fetes incident to these public events, are elab- 
orately described. The distinguished members of the Con- 
vention that adopted the Federal Constitution are portrayed, 
together with the eminent foreigners then visitors to our 
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shores. The party warfare, the domestic habits, the costume, 
and even the visiting lists of the prominent ladies of the time, 
are graphically revived. Indeed, the ostensible purpose of this 
costly memorial of the early days of the republic is to exhibit 
the charms and the agency of woman, during the momentous 
era described ; and whoever is capable of appreciating her 
legitimate influence as a social being, will here find a more 
eloquent vindication of her rights, as maintained in the hon- 
ored exercise of latent power, than in the direct pleas of the 
most gifted of her sex. The volume contains twenty-one 
engravings of American women, eminent from their associa- 
tion with Revolutionary statesmen and heroes, or on account 
of intrinsic graces of character. In the preparation of this 
elegant quarto, the memoirs and correspondence of the period 
have been searched, the diaries of leading members of society 
gleaned, the reminiscences of survivors drawn upon, and such 
works as Sullivan's " Letters on Public Characters," Duer's 
" Recollections of New York," the autobiographies of French 
officers engaged in the war, the Letters of Mrs. Adams, and 
Graydon's Memoirs, carefully examined. Whoever is even 
partially familiar with the scattered domestic and personal 
annals of the era included in these sketches will recall inci- 
dents, descriptions, and anecdotes that might have still further 
illustrated the attractive theme. We trust that the example 
will induce those who have the custody of family documents 
which throw light on the life and manners of this partially 
explored, yet deeply interesting period, and that those who 
can elicit from the few lingering witnesses oral testimony as 
to facts historically significant, yet with no repository but frail 
human memory, will be incited by the popularity of this na- 
tional souvenir to garner up for American biography the 
materials thus attainable. Even within the limits of this 
work, devoted as it is to a brief space and few localities, there 
is enough to renew our hallowed associations with the golden 
age of America, and to bring home to our fond remembrance 
its men, women, manners, and spirit. It is an auspicious co- 
incidence, that such a work should appear when efforts are in 
progress to secure Mount Vernon as national property. As 
the landmarks of the Revolution fade, every consecration of 
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its genius, in marble, colors, or type, every attempt to re- 
awaken the echo of its voice, should be gratefully welcomed ; 
as the living representatives of that epoch depart, their testi- 
mony should be carefully recorded; as the precedents of 
those days are superseded, its noblest examples should be re- 
invoked. 

Those of us who have, for a brief space, stood within this 
fast vanishing circle, feel the more keenly the moral need 
which exists for prolonging its conservative spell by all the 
means that art and letters can afford. A few summers past, 
it was our lot to sit beside an ancient dame at the hospitable 
board of a family of manorial celebrity, on one of the most 
beautiful domains that adorn the banks of the Hudson. The 
bowed and silent figure was the personification of comfort- 
able old age ; listless, inert, and mechanical, yet serene, the 
torch of life seemed flickering towards gradual extinction, and 
awaiting only a breath to disappear. Through the open win- 
dow played the breeze of June, and the swaying tendrils 
of a venerable and lofty elm made a checkered and shifting 
light on the smooth oak floor; the trill of a locust resounded 
in the warm hush of noon ; massive plate of antique mould 
gleamed on the high sideboard; portraits of Revolutionary 
heroes were arranged on the wall ; and the entire scene, the 
atmosphere, and the tranquillity concurred to induce that mood 
when the sense of Nature's glory is chastened by a feeling of 
human vicissitude. Suddenly a strain of martial music rose 
on the air. The old lady quivered, raised her eyes, clasped 
her hands, and exclaimed : " Ah ! all intercession is vain ; An- 
dre must die ! " The chords of memory had been struck ; 
she was thinking of the execution of the gallant British spy. 
Our host made signs for us to listen, and with nervous rapid- 
ity her colorless lips breathed the names of English officers 
who had paid their devoirs to her maiden beauty, renowned 
in its day ; she described her lofty head-dress of ostrich feath- 
ers which caught fire at the theatre, and repeated the verses 
of her admirer who was so fortunate as to extinguish the 
flames ; she dwelt upon the majestic bearing of Washington, 
the elegance of the French, and the dogmatism of the Brit- 
ish officers ; the bywords, the names of gallants, belles, and 
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heroes, the incidents, the questions, the etiquette, of those 
times seemed to live again in her tremulous accents, which 
gradually became feeble until she fell asleep. It was like a 
voice from the grave ; and we could not but feel how precari- 
ous was the tenure and how imperative the duty by which 
the personal details that give such life to history are to be res- 
cued from oblivion. The same conviction subsequently rose 
to our minds on a winter evening at the fireside of Mrs. Madi- 
son ; and more recently at the funeral of Mrs. Hamilton. 

The memorial before us inevitably suggests a comparison 
between the past and present of American society. The 
whole philosophy of social life in the days of Washington is 
hinted by an incidental remark in one of his familiar letters : 
" Mrs. Washington's wishes coincide with my own as to sim- 
plicity of dress and everything which can tend to support pro- 
priety of character without partaking of the follies of luxury 
and ostentation" ; and an enthusiastic admirer of the candid 
manners of the New York Colonists observed, that among 
them there were " no degrees excepting those assigned to 
worth and intellect"! It was indeed the prevalence of the 
modest virtues that insured the triumph of the republican 
cause, and distinguished the character of our ancestors. The 
two central figures in the immortal group, Washington and 
Franklin, are grand through consummate prudence and prac- 
tical wisdom ; and it is, perhaps, the most noticeable disparity 
between the present and past moral life of the country, that 
these very qualities are as deficient now as they were promi- 
nent then. The physical and financial catastrophes — the 
legitimate results of reckless enterprise — which have so often 
sent a thrill of dismay through the land, during the last twen- 
ty years, have obtained for our civilization, from the French 
writers, the significant adjective, effrayante. We are deemed, 
as a people, the least prudent on earth. The self-control 
which gave such dignity and promise at the starting-point 
abandons us in the race of gain and ambition, so that more 
and greater alterations of individual fortune mark our brief 
national career in peace, than older countries have known 
even amid the exigencies of foreign war and internal revolu- 
tion. To be satisfied with a competency, to retire from affairs 
3* 
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when secure in means and reputation, to enjoy with serene 
gratitude the exercise of private taste, to retain social confi- 
dence and respect, and to find in a tranquil meridian compen- 
sation for the anxiety and toil of early life, is a common and 
delightful spectacle in England and Southern Europe, but an 
anomaly in the United States. The ideal of success has 
totally changed with the blandishments of prosperity ; it has 
been transferred from the realm of consciousness to that of 
the world, from the domain of content to that of display, 
from the resources of character to the artifices of wealth. In 
American life, when its aims, however personal, were subli- 
mated by patriotism and made clear and noble through sim- 
plicity and earnestness, there was a " daily beauty " which 
renders the conventional bustle of our day " ugly," and soon 
reduces the dreams of youth to the level commonplace of 
selfish utility. To succeed, with our fathers, was to maintain 
integrity of manners, of action, and of sentiment, to harmo- 
nize the elements of life by self-reliance, and to acquire social 
distinction through natural force of mind. Success, as a gen- 
eral rule, with us, is external and material. With the great 
increase of travel there has been a diminution in that local 
and family attachment which is the best guaranty of public 
spirit; as the population of our cities has enlarged, municipal 
negligence and corruption have been developed ; as the area 
of the national territory has spread, enterprise has manifested 
itself in a reckless disregard of both economical and honest 
principles; with the advance of material prosperity, culpable 
indifference to life and to legitimate industry is displayed ; as 
we have become more known to foreign nations, the char- 
acter of our representatives has been less considered in diplo- 
matic appointments ; and in the ratio of our mechanical tri- 
umphs has been the decline of our moral superiority. 

It is the cant of the day to repudiate the past ; but the law 
of compensation prevails in the social as well as in all other 
aspects of human destiny. We perceive that the limited hori- 
zon of daily existence, in former years, by concentrating the 
attention, enhanced the efficiency of our progenitors. If they 
had fewer appliances for social enjoyment, they had more 
of its true spirit. Genial companionship atoned for homely 
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furniture ; hospitable feeling gave a zest beyond the arts of 
French cookery ; the plain Dutch stoop was hallowed by the 
grasp and tone of welcome ; the stately minuet borrowed 
grace from honest faces ; inexpert service was made attractive 
by domestic loyalty ; marriages were less of financial con- 
tracts, and oftener initiated by honest affection and sanctioned 
by mutual faith ; " frank and tender hearts had nothing to fear 
from the perfidy of men ; the vows of love were believed " ; * 
neighborhood was a heart-felt bond, and stranger a holy name. 
The general welfare was not abandoned by the wise and pros- 
perous to trading politicians, but enlisted the judgment and 
feeling of every citizen. Public spirit was universal. For 
this very reason, there was in social life far less of machinery 
and infinitely more of soul. The ceremony which attended a 
levee, a wedding, or a funeral, had a positive and genuine sig- 
nificance. The divine charm of earnestness pervaded not only 
the discussion of political questions and religious dogmas, 
but the courtesies of intercourse, the functions of office, and 
the loves, friendships, counsels, pastimes, and duties of home. 
Society was, therefore, pregnant with sentiment ; it had the 
vitality which springs from character ; and its spirit, instead of 
exhaling in forms, or being lost in manoeuvres, kindled the 
mind and warmed the heart. 

Somewhat of this elevated social tone was derived from 
the possession of land, which then was obtained on easy 
terms. The manorial character always exhibits more gener- 
ous instincts than that fostered by trade. Another incidental 
cause of disinterestedness may be found in the special concern 
all felt, and the actual part each took, in public affairs. There 
was a consciousness of being engaged in a great political ex- 
periment; the leading spirits of the Revolution survived, and 
imparted their own patriotic aspirations to the rising genera- 
tion ; recent events and dominant questions enlisted sympa- 
thies which are now devoted to personal interest; the common 
welfare was, therefore, more of an individual object ; the ex- 
ample of Washington and his brave compeers was fresh, if not 
to the view, at least in the memories, of their countrymen; 

* Memoirs of an American Ladv. 
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independence was a prevalent sentiment, a new fact rather 
than an idea and a tradition ; and it became an element of 
character as well as a national aim. Add to these considera- 
tions the simple habits, the robust self-dependence, the con- 
quest of nature, incident to pioneer life, and the more imme- 
diate need of mutual fellowship and combined action which 
arises from sparse neighborhoods and widely divided settle- 
ments, and we easily recognize the circumstances which 
shaped the people and the manners so graphically delineated 
by Cooper, Paulding, Tudor, Mrs. Grant, and Hawthorne. 

Faction made capital of social life in those days. There 
was " a jealousy of the paraphernalia of courts " ; at the South, 
foreign modes were not so palatable as in the Eastern towns ; 
and slight circumstances of official distinction, such as the 
raised sofa on which "Washington and his wife sat at an as- 
sembly, Hamilton's advocacy of titles, the degree of obeisance 
paid to the new President, were exaggerated into aristocratic 
precedents. The French revolution enhanced this suspicion. 
A young Girondist, who afterwards perished on the scaffold, 
visited Boston to learn how to be a republican ; and Freneau, 
at the instance of Jefferson, recorded in his Journal every inci- 
dent, real and imagined, in the behavior of the head of the 
nation, which might be construed into exclusiveness or monar- 
chical affinities. Even on Washington's return to Mount Ver- 
non, when followed by the veneration of a whole people, the 
fact that he lodged in Maryland at the house of an old friend, 
who was known as a Tory, was perverted into an imputation 
on his patriotism. To such miserable expedients will partisan 
malice descend. Yet these constant and base attacks on the 
fair fame of the Commander-in-chief served, by eliciting his 
magnanimity, self-possession, and firmness, to shed new lustre 
on his character, and to deepen the faith of the nation in him. 

Those were the days when Newport journals warned their 
readers to exert themselves that their town might not be ex- 
celled in commercial prosperity by New York. The historian 
in those times was Jeremy Belknap ; the poets, Joel Barlow, 
Philip Freneau, and Mrs. Morton ; the artists, Copley, Trum- 
bull, and Stuart. On the small book-shelf were to be found 
Richardson, Addison, and Milton. The arrival of the mail- 
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coach was the event of the day. Phillis was the cook, Caesar 
the coachman. Jacobin, Angloman, and Monarchist, were the 
ultra party watchwords. The inhabitants of the agricultural 
districts, whose leases of goodly acres were available " while 
grass grows and waters run," we are told, "without the pride 
of property, had all the independence of proprietors." The 
young men of the more prosperous families were sent to Ox- 
ford or Edinburgh to be educated. Many of the Philadelphia 
belles passed their school-days at the Moravian institution at 
Bethlehem. Theatrical entertainments, though outlawed in 
New England, were not infrequently of a high order, Shake- 
speare and the old English comedy not having then been fore- 
stalled in public estimation by the meretricious absurdities of 
the Continental stage. The condition of the roads in spring 
and winter rendered journeys tedious, and the circulation of 
news precarious. Spangles and hair-powder were essential 
commodities. Wall Street was the fashionable quarter of 
New York. 

The sectional characteristics of the land already began to 
develop themselves; at the North, such thrift and practical 
morality as Poor Richard advocates, and at the South, a 
" keen sensibility on points of personal honor." Talleyrand 
at once beheld in the fisheries a nursery for seamen. The 
French noblemen, while they extolled in their letters the sim- 
plicity of manners and the candid tone of the people, noted also 
that tendency to extravagance in dress which has always been 
remarked in American women. The equipages were few, but 
handsome. So comparatively infrequent was an arrival from 
the Old World, that to the man of letters a new book, and to 
the belle a new fashion, were rare blessings. The social traits 
of Boston reminded the Continental visitors of Geneva. The 
favorite summer excursion of New Yorkers was to Albany. 
Every town had its common pasture and its surburban lanes. 
In the North, slavery was patriarchal in its character ; children 
were taught by their female relatives ; field-sports were the 
favorite pastime of youth ; servants were identified with fam- 
ilies ; the discipline of households was strict ; and the life so 
charmingly painted by Goldsmith in the Deserted Village 
was often realized in the rural towns of New England. 
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The broad and easy staircase ; the panelled wall ; the spa- 
cious and gleaming sideboard, on which were displayed the 
old silver tankard and caudle-cup with armorial bearings ; the 
white-robed and high toilet-table ; the Scripture prints on the 
chamber wall ; the low ceiling with its projecting cross-beam ; 
the crackling wood-fire and polished andirons; the family 
portraits in ruffles, wigs, stomachers, brocade, velvet, and shoe- 
buckles ; the laboriously wrought sampler, framed as a memo- 
rial of female industry; the spider-legged round table, glisten- 
ing with years of friction, and sacred to tea-drinking when that 
meal was " a perfect regale," and to countless games of whist 
and cribbage, the former played in grave silence and " accord- 
ing to Hoyle"; the massive punch-bowl, the secret of whose 
mysterious compound was known only to a few choice spirits ; 
the venerable dame in mob-cap, the oracle of the neighbor- 
hood, the idol of children, ensconced in a huge arm-chair by 
the fireside, and for ever plying her knitting-needles ; the heavy, 
brazen-clasped Bible on the quaint little stand beneath a mir- 
ror whose thick plate-glass so truly reflected every object ; the 
thick and gay-tinted Turkey carpet, grateful to slippered 
feet and purring cat ; the precious tea-caddy of lacker-wood ; 
the diminutive panes which gave back the crimson glow of 
sunset or transmitted to the wanderer's eye the hospitable fire- 
gleam ; the open face of the venerable clock at the head of the 
stairs, or in the kitchen corner, with the moon rising over the 
dial-plate; — these and many other tokens of still life in our 
ancestral domiciles may offer but a homely contrast to the 
more gaudy and intricate arrangements of modern house- 
holds ; yet they are delightfully associated with domestic 
comfort, and over an unperverted fancy still exert a conserva- 
tive spell. 

The absence of everything melodramatic in these closing 
scenes of the war enhances their moral sublimity. It is truly 
impressive, in contrast with the abortive declamation and the- 
atrical pomp that have ushered in the transient civic eras of 
modern Europe, to mark the unconscious greatness, the noble 
simplicity, with which our country was inaugurated into the 
family of nations. The perspective of time adds to this 
effect. The calm, unexaggerated, and profoundly sincere 
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words of Washington on every occasion, the extraordinary 
wisdom exhibited in the counsels that framed the Constitu- 
tion, the individual and original force of mind and honesty of 
purpose each leading spirit manifested, their mutual respect 
and elevated sense of personal responsibility and great aims, 
throw over conclave and festival, oath and argument, manner 
and act, a beautiful solemnity. When we compare with these 
events, fraught with such hope to the world and indicative of 
such faith in humanity, the coronations, the revolutionary 
assemblies, the rhetorical displays, of the Old World, which 
breathe of false excitement and histrionic inspiration, we feel 
as if breathing the primeval air of national life, and anticipat- 
ing the golden age of free government. The triumph of 
American arms, in the moderate language of the Commander- 
in-chief, had secured to us " the opportunity of becoming a 
respectable nation." His own part in the achievement was 
regarded as a mission for which he was consecrated by a 
higher than earthly power. " If my conduct," he says, " has 
merited the confidence of my fellow-citizens, and has been 
instrumental in obtaining for my country the blessings of 
peace and freedom, I owe it to that Supreme Being who 
guides the hearts of us all, who has signally interposed his 
aid in every stage of the contest, and who has been gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow on me the greatest of earthly 
rewards, the approbation and affection of a free people." 
The spirit of this address is that of the country and the 
epoch ; it was eminently religious, conscientious, thoughtful, 
and disinterested ; and to it is referable the unaffected, dig- 
nified, and generous tone which then elevated social life. 

Locomotive facilities have greatly altered social relations. 
So fused has become the life of the country, that what is char- 
acteristic in widely separated communities rapidly disappears. 
There is no opportunity to form local attachments, and the 
individual, whether born in Maine or Georgia, is too restless 
to acquire that " bundle of habits " which a fixed residence in- 
duces. De Quincey thinks it easy to detect the precise nativ- 
ity of the English people by their faces ; but the nomadic 
habits of Americans accustom their physiognomies to so gen- 
eral an expression, that such a test here would be inadequate. 
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The distinctive traits of north and south, east and west, are 
yearly becoming merged in one another by the interchange 
of opinion, and by mutual interest and communication. This 
genius of locomotion, indeed, is changing the face of the 
world. The squire and the parson, immortalized by Fielding 
and cited by Macaulay, have disappeared before it ; and the 
French peculiarities of the last century are scarcely dis- 
cernible ; but the extent of our country and the imperative 
need of easy transit from the vast interior to the long range 
of sea-coast, have rendered this modern principle of civiliza- 
tion infinitely more available here than elsewhere. Our vil- 
lages are no longer the nooks where quaint characters flourish, 
and it would be difficult now for the most imaginative writer 
to assign any spot for such a legend as that of Rip Van Win- 
kle, so entirely do actual contact and daily inspection lay open 
to the common view every haunt of nature and man through- 
out the whole extent of the continent. The circumstances 
that mould and the influences that individualize social 
life are thus diffused. Communities once isolated are now 
brought into mutual and intimate relations. Spheres of 
action and of thought are indefinitely enlarged. The ma- 
chinery of life is far more complex and varied. The morning 
paper has become a chart of the world's activity. Steam and 
the electric telegraph so rapidly herald events of public inter- 
est, that the mind is crowded with exciting facts gleaned from 
the entire area of the world. A revolution in Spain, an epi- 
demic in Bermuda, a shipwreck on the Atlantic coast, a 
momentous debate in the British Parliament, a fierce battle in 
the Crimea, the speech of an Hungarian political exile on the 
state of Europe, an Indian massacre near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a stroke of diplomacy in the Austrian cabinet, an affray 
in the Sandwich Islands, the treaty of an American commo- 
dore with Japan, a skirmish between the old and new factions 
in China, the proceedings of an ecclesiastical conclave at 
Rome, — these and such as these are the themes unfolded by 
the daily press, amid its chronicle of municipal and Congres- 
sional affairs, party discussions, local incidents, and musical 
and literary critiques. The effect of such a matutinal pro- 
gramme, compared with the sparse news and limited topics 
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which occupied our ancestors, may be imagined ; its indirect 
tendency is to render the sympathies and thought of each 
member of society, according to his endowments, cosmopoli- 
tan, to scatter his attention over a large space, and to make 
his mind versatile and active, but his knowledge superficial 
and fragmentary. 

The spirit of trade has encroached rapidly with the growth 
of the country, and has modified essentially its social char- 
acter. The merchants of the Atlantic States, when compara- 
tively few, occupied a position and exerted an influence 
unknown at the present day. They were eminent for integ- 
rity, hospitable living, and public spirit. The elders among 
us, who can recall the leading men of towns on the seaboard 
of New England half a century ago, will appreciate the 
change in the mercantile character which time has wrought. 
The few great capitalists engaged in the East and West 
India trade, and in the first expeditions to the Northwest 
Coast, represented a phase of maritime enterprise which was 
associated with no common personal dignity, energy of mind, 
high-toned manners, and liberal instincts. It was a princely 
order, such as approached that of the old Genoese and the 
ideal English merchant, and partook of the enlarged senti- 
ments native to Commerce, in contradistinction to the narrow 
calculations and local habitudes of Trade. The latter econo- 
my has long since gained the ascendant. It has not only- 
broken up the prestige which formerly belonged to the mer- 
chant, in the highest and original acceptation of that term, 
but it has identified him with the stock-broker. It has also 
invaded the sacred province of art, letters, and professional 
life, so that money-making by all means and at every hazard 
has gradually lowered the standard both of ambition and 
of honor. There was, in early American society, a pride of 
character based on family, talent, and probity, to which the 
thirst for gold was often and cheerfully sacrificed ; and the 
popular divine, physician, and lawyer enjoyed a social consid- 
eration which atoned for their moderate estate. At the pres- 
ent day immediate success is the exclusive end ; there is an 
unblushing reliance on charlatan expedients in medical prac- 
tice, in the courts of law, and in authorship, which public 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 4 
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sentiment, in former times, would have indignantly repudi- 
ated ; and in mercantile life what are called " tricks of trade " 
are resorted to even by the respectable votaries of traffic, 
while swindling operations have become familiar in connec- 
tion with some of the most honored names in the land. 
This spirit of trade has been the great demoralizing principle 
in social as well as commercial life. It prompts the devotion 
to appearances which has taken the place of substantial re- 
sources; it justifies the extravagant style of living; it coun- 
tenances, by deference to mere wealth, the prevalent outrages 
on good taste ; it compromises the moral dignity of social life, 
by tolerating within its most refined circles men of acknowl- 
edged rascality in affairs; it lowers its own privileges, by 
failing to honor the mental superiority that shrinks from the 
" thrift that follows fawning " ; it initiated what has been justly 
called " the era of upholstery," and has induced the material 
estimate of persons, of life, and of manners, so destructive 
at once to the generous in sentiment and the elevated in 
thought. In the reminiscences of the days of Washing- 
ton, no social trait is more obvious than the distinction 
yielded to character. The grades of that circle were instinc- 
tively awarded to deeds, to mind, to patriotism, and to the 
domestic virtues. It was a wholesome awe that our peerless 
chief inspired ; it was an improving intelligence that the sci- 
entific discussions of Franklin exercised ; it was an elevating 
tone which the high-bred courtesy of Hamilton exemplified. 
That such men were regarded as models argues a state of 
society infinitely above the sordidness and display to which 
after generations, in the same relative sphere, are devoted. 
To make use of the convenient nomenclature of Phrenology, 
it would appear that, from the Revolutionary epoch, the organ 
of acquisitiveness has been enlarging in the American cra- 
nium, and the organ of reverence diminishing. To " poke 
about for pence " has become almost universal, and to vener- 
ate intellectual and moral greatness rare. 

Another striking change in American society is the diminu- 
tion of sectarian influence. In name we have many of the 
identical lines of demarcation in religious opinions that exist- 
ed before the Revolution; but these divisions are less marked; 
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it is more difficult to trace them in the manners, garb, and 
tone of mind ; points of difference are not so emphatically 
announced as of old ; and in what is called good society, 
members of all sects waive even the indirect expression of 
their creeds. It is the same in politics. A more liberal and 
urbane spirit chastens the asperities of opinion ; but the effect 
of this is to diminish the salient evolution of character, — to 
subdue the tone, while it elevates the spirit, of intercourse. To 
the French officers who sojourned at Newport, Rhode Isjand, 
during the war, the beauty and simplicity of the fair Quakers 
was enhanced by the homely neatness of their garb and the 
candid earnestness with which they quoted Scripture against 
the profession of arms. To the few English gentlemen who 
did justice to American patriotism and valor at the peace, the 
dignified self-respect that characterized the manners of the 
Federal leaders, and gave them the prestige of an aristocratic 
minority, was a distinctive charm. The Puritan opposition to 
amusements, the manorial hospitality of Virginia and West- 
ern New York, and the formal benignity of the Friends in 
Pennsylvania, were attractive, because peculiar, to foreigners ; 
and they sprang more or less from the comparative asceticism 
or liberality of religious and political creeds. 

The fanaticism of religious and political zeal is now banished 
to the extremes of civilized society; popular ideas have so 
multiplied as to lose in intensity what they gain in number ; 
and the violent leaders of faction, in the early days of the 
republic, appear to our retrospective gaze like monomaniacs. 
We of to-day have too many subjects to think of, and too 
many things to do, for party exclusiveness and concentration. 
So many vistas are opened to our eyes, that they refuse to 
settle doggedly on a single question ; our reading, observation, 
and talk embrace such a variety of themes, that it is rare to 
find men of one idea either in the science of government or 
the forms of religion. In a word, as society has widened the 
scene of its action and the subjects of its interest, individuals 
have grown less emphatic ; a certain uniformity has levelled 
the superficial conduct of life and tone of manners ; a princi- 
ple of assimilation has usurped that self-assertion which, in 
times of less movement and intellectual activity, gave promi- 
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nence to the gifted and the graceful, and rendered character 
more picturesque and society more dramatic. Gibbon, in 
summing up an eventless reign, says that its very paucity of 
material for the historian shows it to have been comparative- 
ly a blessing to man ; and, for the same reasons, the absence 
of great social interests often proves the lull of violent passions 
and the activity of humane sentiments. 

In no particular is the change more striking than in litera- 
ture. Few and cherished were the books, and meagre the 
journalism, familiar to our progenitors. Yet it may be fairly 
doubted whether the abundance of intellectual nourishment 
now supplied by the fecundity of the press does not sate men- 
tal appetite, and make reading too superficial. When Philip 
Schuyler brought from England the first copies of the Spec- 
tator, of Paradise Lost, of Windsor Forest, and of Cato, they 
passed slowly from house to house in Albany, were studied, 
read aloud, critically eulogized, committed to memory, and 
regarded as priceless stores of wisdom, imagination, and grace. 
Many a romantic maiden and gifted youth caught inspiration 
from them. If the literary banquet was scant, it was at least 
thoroughly digested. The rarity of books deepened the ap- 
preciation of readers ; contemporary English authors were re- 
garded with profound reverence and sympathy ; and lettered 
genius became a part of the inward life of the intelligent 
Colonist. He knew but few great writers, yet that acquaint- 
ance was thorough and sympathetic, and it sufficed to mould 
vigorous judgments, to train refined feelings, and to initiate 
manly eloquence, as well as to touch to finer issues the rude 
discipline and simple habits of primitive civilization. 

The original communities, if not blended into a perfectly 
homogeneous population, have lost by the assimilating influ- 
ence of intercourse and proximity their distinctive character. 
A Swedish church yet exists on the banks of the Delaware ; 
many Huguenot names still indicate the French extraction of 
certain families ; and in parts of Rockland County, New 
York, the Dutch language and customs prevail ; but these are 
only incidental facts, and are landmarks of colonial isolation. 
In no civilized land on the globe does the traveller find a 
more remarkable identity of habits, manners, and even per- 
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sonal appearance. The tendency of our institutions and pur- 
suits is towards uniformity of both thought and action. Life 
in the United States is so gregarious as to be almost fatal to 
individuality. There is an absence of the picturesque in the 
social aspect of the country, which renders the impression 
monotonous to the stranger. The works of fiction which are 
woven from native material find their strong points chiefly in 
the young and adventurous society of the newly settled re- 
gions of the West. An English novelist who sought among 
us new specimens of human character expressed his disap- 
pointment, after a long sojourn in Boston, that scarcely a fea- 
ture was discoverable which he had not previously found at 
home. The sternness of the Puritan, the simplicity of the 
Quaker, and the elegant manners of the Cavalier, instead of 
existing, as of old, in permanent social types, must be looked 
for now only in special cases, or mingled with and partially 
lost in other traits. Here the mass, not less than individuals, 
to use the quaint expression of Lamb, are " dragged along 
in the procession." Hotel life, which forms so prominent a 
feature of American habits, the throngs that continually pass 
over our railroads and rivers, and the sameness of purpose 
and bearing incident to trade, serve to mark the whole people 
with a unity of action, tone, way of thinking, and general ex- 
pression, nowhere else so obvious and defined. Artists, men 
of letters, and all who are not directly engaged in politics or 
affairs, constitute so small a minority, that their agency is 
scarcely perceptible. The absence of rank tends to the same 
result ; the exigencies of republican life associate as equally 
wealthy, gifted, or enterprising, the obscure and the illus- 
trious in origin, too often to allow of any fixed lines of de- 
marcation. To keep apart from the crowd is next to impos- 
sible. We admit no exclusiveness theoretically, and in prac- 
tice the idea is very difficult of realization. With no central- 
ization there can be little prestige. A President's levee is 
open to every citizen, and wealth is as -precarious as official 
distinction. The parvenu of to-day may become the arbiter 
of fashion to-morrow ; and vicissitudes increase in the ratio 
of facilities. The arena of success is open to all, and the chan- 
ces of advancement unlimited by any hereditary condition. 
4 » 
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Sagacity, perseverance, and assurance achieve what, under a 
more fixed and conventional system, would appear miraculous. 
Hence the prescriptive laws of society are, in a great measure, 
repudiated. Superior intelligence, taste, and character will, 
indeed, assert themselves whenever and wherever occasion 
permits ; but scope is not afforded to natural prerogative ex- 
cept through individual action. The field is too wide, the 
competitors too numerous, the age too busy, and the game 
too free, to win any suffrages except such as experiment bold- 
ly tried insures. For these reasons, it is a peculiar injustice 
to form an opinion of American society at a fashionable soi- 
ree or a public ball. The true ornaments of the social circle 
are seldom conspicuous ; the noble few are often cast into the 
shade by the ostentatious many, and the more richly endowed 
are as frequently repelled as allured by promiscuous assem- 
blies. 

The discussion recently excited by the re-appearance of 
some of our officials at foreign courts in the original citizen's 
dress which won admiration for Franklin at Versailles, shows 
how traditional abroad has become the republican distinction 
of simplicity. The organization of political factions for the 
special object of counteracting foreign influence at home, is 
an impressive token of the mongrel character of our popula- 
tion. The existence of so many journals among us published 
in the languages of Europe, is a striking evidence of the vast 
increase in the tide of immigration. The renewed considera- 
tion of the naturalization laws is an equally significant indi- 
cation. There are vine-growers from the Rhine in Ohio, 
whole counties of German agriculturists in Pennsylvania, 
an Hungarian colony here, a Mormon settlement there; in 
the post-office at Chicago a Polyglot clerk is indispensable ; 
the suburbs of Boston contain a large Irish community ; and 
in New York are French coffee-houses, Sunday dances, like 
those of the Vienna commonalty, a guild of Italian street- 
organists and peripatetic image-venders, and anniversaries 
are duly celebrated of Polish revolutions, Roman assemblies, 
and Parisian republics. These, and countless other signs of 
the times, point to the fulfilment of that destiny which geogra- 
phers and philanthropists have predicted for our country, as 
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the refuge of the nations, the asylum of the oppressed, the 
promised land of the indigent, and the home of the exile. 
"Whether national traits and American policy, the sentiment 
and the character initiated by our Constitution, are to be over- 
laid and superseded by these agencies, depends on public 
spirit and individual loyalty. 

The happy influence of American institutions is, therefore, 
more obvious in the general prosperity, the unremitted activity, 
and the comparative intelligence of the working classes, than 
in any peculiar development of social talent and refinement. 
The philosopher, however, will not seek in vain for the noblest 
effects of habit, of self-reliance, and popular education upon 
the individual. The instances of humble toil rising in the 
social scale to the honors of art, literature, political genius, 
inventive skill, and sagacious enterprise, are innumerable ; and 
this is our grand and enviable distinction, that society, far 
from impeding, extends the hand of fellowship to merit. Not, 
however, in metropolitan saloons or suburban villas should 
the candid inquirer seek for the social fruits of republicanism, 
but in rural life, the Eastern village, the expanding Western 
town, — in those localities which are least invaded by artificial 
influences. Let the sated European enter a fisherman's house 
on Cape Cod, see the robust housewife prepare dinner, and 
then hear her talk, at the board her own hands have furnished 
and spread, of the last sermon, lyceum lecture, or new book, 
and he will recognize the progressive principle insured by 
social equality, religious freedom, and common schools. Let 
him become the guest of a Kentucky planter, and the fear- 
less, cordial, ingenuous tone of manners and conversation 
around him will offer the most refreshing contrast to the con- 
ventional and heartless atmosphere he has known at Paris 
and Vienna. Let him talk with the farmer or mechanic at 
his side in the rail-car, and he may chance to acquire a new 
idea of the honest dignity and general information which free 
citizenship secures to humanity. It is these and similar in- 
stances — the way-side, the casual, the popular manifestations 
of social life — which attest the liberal and enlightened spirit 
of American society in its broadest and most authentic sense. 

In its more prescriptive meaning, what is called society is 
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very much the same everywhere. The identical follies which 
provoke the satirist at Saratoga and Newport are enacted at 
Baden-Baden and Bath. At all places of public resort, where 
cards and the polka are the regular means of social pastime, 
vulgar wealth, coxcombical pretension, and affected refine- 
ment will inevitably find their way. The watering-place, the 
fashionable hotel, and the receptions of public functionaries 
and private aspirants for notoriety, are the chosen fields of 
social caricaturists, all the world over. The " hits " of some 
of our own writers, who have adventured in this sphere of 
literature, are, with scarcely an exception, of universal appli- 
cation, and have no local significance except what is derived 
from geographical names. Similar absurdities are recorded 
by Goldoni and Horace Walpole, Sir Richard Steele and 
Moliere, Bulwer and Thackeray, Lever and " Peter Schlemil 
in America." To men and women of earnestness and intellect- 
ual resources, the ball-room, the casino, and the tea-party have 
always been precarious means of social refreshment. Good 
society, in the legitimate meaning of the word, is everywhere 
the exception, not the rule ; hence the renown which attends 
it. Madame Recamier's salon, the famous dinners at Hol- 
land House in the days of Pitt, the breakfasts of Rogers, 
matutinal promenades in Landor's villa garden at Florence, 
Jane Austen's German soirees, the literary circle at Weimar, 
and a table-talk with Mackintosh or an evening at Charles 
Lamb's, are memorable, because such feasts of reason and 
such flow of soul are proverbially rare. Gray, the poet, sat 
apart and eat ices at a Roman ball ; Alfieri shut himself up 
in disgust ; the Lake bards retired to "Westmoreland ; and the 
biography of every superior intelligence and ideal aspirant 
indicates that the persons whose companionship brings solace 
and elevation belong to that peerage of the mind and that 
aristocracy of character the very essence of which consists in 
a select culture or a remarkable idiosyncrasy alien to the pro- 
miscuous association and frivolous aims of what, in common 
parlance, we intend by the word society. 

Our inference from these premises is, that it is as unphilo- 
sophical as useless to expect the highest social privileges in 
merely fashionable spheres anywhere ; and that, in this coun- 
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try, from the causes already suggested, the most valuable and 
attractive social materials are so scattered, — lost in the crowd 
in some instances, and isolated by choice or necessity in oth- 
ers, — that it is in the highest degree unjust to seize upon the 
grotesque and humiliating traits common to all indiscrimi- 
nate gatherings, and to stamp them as American ; while it is 
the obvious alternative of those who cherish an ideal of social 
life, to realize it by a wise and independent exercise of free- 
will and intelligent affinity, for which no country affords 
greater scope or more available resources than our own. 
We protest, also, against the violation of social confidence 
which recent literature exemplifies. The world of print has 
grown as wanton as that of tongues. It is derogatory to the 
true aim and real dignity of letters, that private life and indi- 
vidual experience should be reported without the least regard 
to good taste or honorable feeling. Vapid egotism fills the 
columns of journal and magazine with personal details, not 
only uninteresting and unimportant in themselves, but, not 
infrequently, offensive and disgusting. Authors seem to 
have become a corps of reporters, to whom nothing in life or 
nature is sacred. The casual remark of a partner in a waltz, 
the colloquy overheard on a steamboat, the costume of some 
unconscious visitor encountered at a soiree, the state of the 
writer's digestion or the precocious wit of his child, — in a 
word, the veriest trifle which comes under his observation, is 
dressed up for the public knowledge. If literature was once 
too stilted, it is now grossly familiar; and if, in the days of 
our ancestors, it failed of effect through excess 6f dignity, it is 
now in imminent danger of contempt through total want of 
self-respect. And this brings us to the noticeable fact, that 
the prevalence of this very quality elevated, in its day, and 
hallows to us, early American society. With all their faith in 
human equality, our ancestors were loyal to what has been 
justly called the first requisite of a gentleman, — independence. 
They respected the rights of man incarnate, as well as in the 
abstract. They were jealous of encroachment on personality. 
The opinions and actions of each received consideration from 
others. There was a deference spontaneously awarded to 
age, to great services, to high culture, to courage, ability, and 
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honor, which fostered these redeeming qualities of our com- 
mon nature into glorious development. The radical spirit 
which had its birth in political zeal seldom broke through 
the intrenchments which a dignified tone of manners had 
established. Natural superiority failed not of emphatic recog- 
nition ; the sacred debt of reverence was graciously paid ; 
character prevailed over fortune ; and the leaders, in that day 
of sacrifice and of triumph, exhibited a Roman consistency 
and self-control which are invaluable as social precedents. 

To a scientific observer the variety of climate and occupa- 
tion, with the enlarged possibilities incident to liberal govern- 
ment, would indicate this country as a rich and diversified 
social nursery. The ethnologist, in view of the mixture of 
original races, the constant tide of immigration, the universal- 
ity of enterprise, and the abundant means of intercourse, 
would confidently predict a peculiar and auspicious social 
development. No philosophical mind can resist the convic- 
tion, that in this respect there is extraordinary promise, how- 
ever defective its present fulfilment. Our social critics should 
never lose sight of the fact, that we, as a people, are in a 
transition state ; that the elements of civilization are, as yet, 
unequally distributed ; and that life is experimental, and, on 
that account, more or less crude in many of its phases. The 
alternations of temperature in our climate are so great, as to 
produce the most striking changes in the nervous organiza- 
tion ; and, within the limits of the confederacy, we have the 
languid influence of tropical, and the hardihood of arctic lati- 
tudes. Such opposite scenes as a sugar-plantation in Louisi- 
ana and an ice-quarry in Maine ; such diverse elements as 
the Creoles of New Orleans and the Saxon blood of New 
England, the agricultural pursuits of the Middle States, the 
cotton-growing of the South, and the commerce of the sea- 
board, the hunter of the prairie, the whaleman of the East, 
the farmer of the West, and the merchant of the Atlantic cit- 
ies, — include all the discipline and natural influences which 
have moulded older nations and given birth to vigorous char- 
acter. Here they are combined and intermingled over a vast 
extent by a great political unity, a common language, and 
identity of interest. The society which results from these 
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agencies naturally offers more that is undefined and gro- 
tesquely blended than in small, fixed, and traditionary com- 
munities ; there is less conventional similarity, a less ex- 
acting standard of manners, and a more inharmonious and 
ineffective organization ; but, on the other hand, the latent 
resources of mind and action, the full expression of what- 
ever the individual has of will, capacity, or thought, more 
certainly finds its way to the surface. There is less rea- 
son for concealment and hypocrisy ; no espionage chills and 
no etiquette of rank formalizes social life ; it may run wild, 
as in the new settlements, or voluntarily hamper itself with 
foreign precedents, as in the old; it may blossom in all the 
luxuriance of native impulse, or pervert all independent in- 
stincts by sycophantic conformity and artificial expedients. 
The snob, the toady, and the adventurer have full range, as 
well as the magnanimous, the refined, and the chivalrous. 
High culture and vulgar arrogance, fanaticism and philoso- 
phy, are equally at liberty to elevate or to degrade the social 
atmosphere. In the drawing-room, as in the legislative hall, 
we depend for conservative principles upon the individual 
conscience. As there are patriots enough in the one to con- 
trol any fatal arts of the demagogue, so there are gentlemen 
enough in the other to keep social enormities in check. 

There is one characteristic of American social life which 
is a fair subject of gratulation, — the universal deference to 
women. In the great excursion to the Upper Mississippi, 
during the last summer, when more than a thousand guests 
of a railroad company, embracing every species of character 
and position in life, were transported from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Falls of St. Anthony, one of those occasions by 
no means uncommon in this country presented itself, for a 
just estimation of the average manners and spirit of Ameri- 
can intercourse. An intelligent English gentleman, who was 
one of the excursionists, after dilating upon the noble scale 
of hospitality indicated by such an expedition, the beautiful 
precedent of inaugurating a great enterprise by such an ova- 
tion, the grandeur of the bluffs and the majestic course of the 
vast inland stream, the free and courteous association for 
days together, in the midst of such glorious scenery, of men 
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high in office or fame and citizens of the humblest vocations, 
— fair rustics and city dames, the clerk, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the man of genius, the rich and the poor, — added an 
emphatic reproach of what he called the absurd sacrifice of 
comfort and precedence to the females of the company, with- 
out the least regard to their comparative refinement or social 
grade. He professed his entire willingness to yield his state- 
room, or wait until dinner was cold, for a lady ; but deemed 
it a hard and unwarrantable requisition in behalf of a woman 
simply as such. We called his attention to some rough 
specimens of his own sex, and inquired what he imagined 
would be the effect, in a promiscuous and crowded assembly 
like this, and in a land where we called no man master, — 
where no ranks or established etiquette regulated " the order 
of our going," — if the universal sentiment awakened by the 
presence of woman did not subdue and keep in check the 
less polished and the lawless. He acknowledged the force of 
the plea, and recognized in this trait of social feeling, with all 
its inconveniences, an invaluable conservative principle, as 
well as a manly instinct of character. 

If we analyze society as the arena of human intercourse, 
we find that the basis or elemental principle upon which it 
rests is that heart of courtesy, that instinct of honor, which is 
a quality of blood more than of breeding. Whatever exter- 
nal refinement marks the association of men and women, 
unless this intuition reigns, there is no reliable ground for 
high social character. This has been recognized under differ- 
ent names in all civilized ages, and the knight of the past is 
the gentleman of to-day. We have always deemed it one of 
the most noteworthy facts in human life, that no process of 
culture, imitation, or manner can take the place of this gentle 
blood. Sooner or later its absence is revealed, and neither 
the trappings of wealth, the artifices of vanity, nor the percep- 
tions of genius can atone for or hide the essential deficiency. 
We remember sailing down the Hudson in the same steamer 
which carried the West Point cadets to their vacation free- 
dom. It was the first day of liberty they had known for two 
years, and, released from the stringent discipline of the mili- 
tary school, the outbreak of youthful spirits was in the ratio 
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of previous restraint. That hour of revel exhibited every 
phase of character. These young men were from all quarters 
of the land ; some had walked from the Illinois River to pre- 
sent themselves as candidates, and others had left sumptuous 
homes on Carolina plantations, or the intellectual circles of 
New England towns ; and the scene before us, as well as the 
testimony of a Professor, gave evidence that there was the 
greatest diversity in the instinctive sentiments of these juve- 
nile representatives of the nation. With some an appeal to 
honor, a frank confidence, was more effective than any repri- 
mand, while others were insensible to any discipline but that 
of external punishment. In a word, there was clearly revealed 
the difference of blood in the only institution of the country 
specially adapted to rear a race of gentlemen. "What is thus 
observable on a narrow scale is equally true of the nation at 
large and the world in general. The individuals who have 
the natural qualifications for society, in its best sense, are 
scattered ; they are as numerous here as elsewhere, but the 
institutions and customs of the land are less favorable to 
their exclusive association. What is called the democratic 
spirit, and still more the influence of wealth, political equal- 
ity, and community of pursuits, tend to generalize social life ; 
it is not easy to apply any system of discrimination ; and the 
consequence is, that, in the large assemblies in our cities, 
people meet of every conceivable degree of breeding and 
intelligence. It is not unusual to find elegance and vul- 
garity, rustic and courtly manners, the fop and the scholar, 
at the same fete. The highest style of manners and the 
truest ornaments of society exist among us. In each of the 
local gatherings which may be considered as representative of 
social life in America, are found more or fewer of the desira- 
ble elements of the best society. At a Washington party, 
towards the close of a session of Congress, a political vet- 
eran full of suggestive reminiscences and strong original 
points of character presents a salient contrast to the Euro- 
pean interest of the diplomatic corps or the ethereal beauty 
of the younger fair. At a literary dinner in Boston are exhib- 
ited a variety of attainments and a tone of culture such as 
endear the recollection of similar entertainments in London 
vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 5 
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or Edinburgh. Epicurism, scientific chat, and the presence 
of distinguished strangers, enliven the " Wistar parties " of 
Philadelphia. All the Continental graces may be seen at a 
ball in New Orleans, while the traditional hospitality of the 
Dutch colonists is annually renewed on the first of January in 
New York, in combination with the most costly elegances 
of modern luxury. 

It is, however, next to impossible to isolate and organize 
the choice elements. We need central figures, — a nucleus 
for crystallization. The intelligent and independent Ameri- 
can, however, cannot reasonably complain of the social life 
of his country. In doing so, he accuses his own social quali- 
ties. There is material enough, but it must be sought under 
the guidance of rational sympathy, not according to the dic- 
tates of fashion. There is mental cultivation and originality 
in abundance ; but it must be elicited by a kindred develop- 
ment. There are women of the noblest and most gentle 
aspirations, and men of the most vigorous thought and 
humane sympathies; there are, in fact, all the elements of 
the most delightful and elevating society ; but they exist in 
solution, — they cannot be found in any one salon like the 
Hotel Rambouillet, or around a single table, as at Holland 
House in the olden time, or at the literary soirees of a favored 
city, such as Edinburgh was in the days of Henry Mackenzie. 
The restless spirit, the wide ambition, the devotion to affairs, 
and the material tastes of our people, scatter and dissipate 
social gifts and graces ; they can be reached only through an 
eclectic habit. In every metropolis and village there are 
wise old men, noble youths, and cultivated women; there are 
families whose hearthstones are as altars ; and to these and 
such as these the social aspirant must have recourse in sim- 
plicity and affection, and he will infallibly reap a priceless 
harvest. 



